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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cow/er. 
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NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—A DISCOVERY. 


For ’tis a truth well known to most, 
That whatsoever thing is lost, 
We seek it, ere it come to light, 
In every cranny but the right. 
—Cowper. 


RS. BROWNLOW had retired to rest, and the 
house had long been shut,up, when her hus- 
No. 1487,.—sune 2, 1890. 


band, weary and footsore, and already more than 
half-ashamed of his errand, reached his home. He 
had not been able to hire a conveyance at Noboitle, 
the one or two flys which plied there being previously 
engaged. A tradesman whom he knew had furnished 
him with a horse and spring-cart for part of the 
journey ; but the horse had been at work all day, and 
went slowly and painfully; Mr. Brownlow himselt 
was in no better case, but he had mercy upon the 





poor four-footed beast, and sent him back with his 
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driver before they had gone more than three or four 
miles together, and finished his journey on his own 
two feet. 

Mrs. Brownlow was mightily astonished when, 
being disturbed in the middle of the night, she looked 
from her chamber window and discovered her hus- 
band at the door. Her first inquiry, when she had 
brought him into the house, was how he had come, 
and the second how the trial had gone. He could 
not give a satisfactory answer to either question. 
He was excited and tired, and not disposed to be 
communicative even to his wife. 

‘‘ Well, John, you know,” she said, ‘“‘I am so glad 
to see you, of course; but how tired you must be! 
And if you are obliged to go back again to-morrow 
morning before daylight, why did you come? Was 
it to fetch something ?”’ 

Mr. Brownlow evaded the question. Now that 
his journey was accomplished, he began to think 
that he had done a very foolish thing. The sight of 
his home, added, perhaps, to the fatigue which he 
had undergone in getting there, had driven his dream 
out of his head. The impression of it was gone, or 
nearly so. It was a dream, and nothing more. He 
could not invest the circumstances of it with any of 
that seeming reality and importance which but a few 
hours earlier they had possessed. 

Mrs. Brownlow had stirred up the dying embers in 
the kitchen grate, and was boiling some water that 
she might give him some tea; and he sat down to 
wait for it, feeling no desire now to prosecute the 
search which had brought him thither, or even to 
quit the chair in which he had thrown himself on his 
arrival. 

The tea was refreshing; and Mrs. Brownlow, see- 
ing him a little revived, began again to question him. 

‘“‘ Must you really go away again so early to-morrow 
morning ?”’ she asked. 

He nodded. 

‘‘Then how—what—why did you come, John, dear 
—tiring yourself out in this way? You would have 
got home to-morrow night, at all events, I suppose; 
and comfortably ?”’ 

“Yes. I hope I shall still do that.” 

‘You did not come all this way for nothing, I am 
sure,” she said, fixing her eyes upon him anxiously. 
“What isit? Tell me—tell me.” 

‘Nothing to be alarmed about,” he said, seeing 
her anxiety; ‘I had—” 

He stopped there. It seemed so foolish and un- 
manly to have yielded to the mere impulse of a dream. 
He could not tell her. 

‘You had what, John? You had a presentiment 
of something wrong at home ?”’ 

She was scanning his face anxiously, and presently 
exclai, ed, with a sudden inspiration, “ I know, John, 
dear ; you had a dream!” 

“How did you find it out?” he asked. 

“‘T felt it; I saw it in your eyes. I know what 
dreams are.” 

‘*Perhaps you can tell me mine, then,” he said, 
half expecting that she would be able to do so. 
‘Have you been dreaming too?” 

‘‘No. Not lately,” she replied. “ But tell me about 
it. You dreamed about Lizzie or me, and thought 
something had happened to us. Was that it?” 

‘*No,” said John Brownlow; ‘it was a foolish 
dream ; nothing of any consequence. Bring the light 
and come with me into the other room. I'll tellit you 
on the spot.” 








OF THE LAW. 
She did as he bade her. 


Her hand shook when she 
took up the candle, and she trembled all over as she 
followed him. 
‘“‘That is the chair,” he said, pointing to one by 
the fireplace; ‘‘ and that is where he stood.” 
‘“Yes?”? Mrs. Brownlow answered, her teeth 


chattering. ‘It’s cold in this room.” 

‘‘Mr. Webb was sitting there. 

“Mr. Webb! Oh, John!” 

‘‘He was busy with some papers; he looked very 
grave, and sighed as he turned them over.” 

Mr. Brownlow himself sighed as he said it. Mrs. 
Brownlow put the candle down on the table and 
clapsed her elbows to keep herself warm. 

“Presently,” he continued, ‘‘Mr. Webb got up, 
and walked slowly to the bureau.” 

Mr. Brownlow himself was beginning to get excited 
again. The dream no longer seemed to him foolish 
or unimportant. His hand shook as he took up the 
candle and advanced to the spot which he had indi- 
cated, as if treading in Mr. Webb’s shadowy footsteps. 

“He opened it,” said Brownlow, pausing for a 
moment before turning the key and letting down the 
front of the bureau. ‘‘He opened it,’ he repeated, 
suiting the action to the word. The sight of his own 
papers, just as he had left them, seemed to restore 
him to his self-possession, but his voice trembled 
again as he went on, his wife, standing by his side 
with her hand upon his arm, grasping it nervously. 

‘‘ This was the drawer,” he said; “and it stuck 
half way, just as it does now.” 

‘It always did stick so,’”” Mrs. Brownlow said. 

‘Yes; but I must open it somehow or other; that 
is what I came for all the way from London; only 
for that.” 

A rumbling, murmuring noise was heard just at 
this moment outside the door. Though it startled 
them, they knew what it portended, and stood still 
listening. 

‘“‘Qne!” said John Brownlow, as the bell of the 
old clock sounded in the passage, and the rumbling 
ceased. 

The silence which followed was oppressive. 

“I must open it,’”” Mr. Brownlow said, growing 
more nervous and excited in spite of himself, and 
pulling at the drawer forcibly. 

‘‘There’s nothing in it,” his wife answered, “ only 
two or three odd keys, and such things.” 

Mr. Brownlow knew that already, but persisted in 
his purpose. Finding that he could not pull the 
drawer out with his fingers, he took up a wooden 
ruler which was at hand, and, using it as a lever, 
forced the drawer forward, breaking the back of it 
as he did so. 

“There!” said his wife, ‘‘I told you the drawer 
was empty.” 

‘‘Yes,” he replied, ‘“‘ but now we shall see what 
held it.” 

There were some scraps of paper, crushed and 
crumpled up under the drawer; they had slipped 
from it into the space or frame in which the drawers 
were contained. Mr. Brownlow took them up, one 
by one, and spread them out carefully. 

Old bills they were chiefly, or cuttings from news- 
papers ; nothing of any consequence. ' 

‘“‘There’s something else at the back,” said his 
wife. ‘‘Give me the light.” 

She had almost forgotten Mr. Webb by this time, 
and was keenly scrutinising the back of the bureau 


I saw him.” 


through the space left by the removal of the drawer. 
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“What is this?” she said, thrusting in her hand. 

It was an old letter addressed to Mr. Webb, and 
in the late squire’s handwriting. 

Mr. Brownlow took it up and examined it, then 
said, in a serious, matter-of-fact manner, 

‘“This, perhaps, is what Mr. Webb was looking 
for in fay dream.” 

He glanced over his shoulder as he drew the letter 
from its envelope as if to ask permission of its late 
owner, and then began to read it. 

It contained only a few lines, and those did not 
seem at firstto promise much. There was something 
about a sale of sheep that was to take place some- 
where, and then a message to one of the tenants 
about a lease which he had asked him to renew. He 
(the writer) did not mean to renew any leases; he 
might not live long, and he did not wish his nephew, 
Arthur Neville, to be hampered when he came into 
the property. If the elder brother had been his heir 
he would have tied it all up as much as possible to 
keep him from making away with it. He should 
have to leave him something, he supposed, to keep 
him out of the workhouse, just for the credit of the 
family, but it would not be much, only a small 
annuity, chargeable upon the estate or a part of it, 
for Arthur to pay him. He had not intended to do 
so much as that even, but must think of it. That was 
the purport of the letter: it was of comparatively 
recent date, and bore the late squire’s signature. 

“This is what I wanted,” Mr. Brownlow ex- 
claimed, when he had read it through for the second 
time. ‘This is what I came home for. This is 
what Mr. Webb was looking for and could not find. 
He would have laid his hand upon it if he had 
not disappeared just as I awoke.” 

Mr. Brownlow once more cast his eyes round the 
room, as if he thought that Mr. Webb might even 
then be present, rejoicing in the discovery which had 
been made. Hastily closing the bureau, he returned 
with his wife to the kitchen. They were too much 
excited to think of going to bed, and they sat to- 
gether by the fireside till towards morning. Then 
Mr. Brownlow roused one of the men, and bade him 
put his horse into the trap, and, with a full heart, 
drove away to the station, bearing the precious 
letter in his pocket-book, carefully pinned up in his 
breast-pocket. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—A COMPROMISE. 


Let us consider the reason of the case, for nothing is law that is not 
reason.—Sir John Powell, 


Mr. Browntow appeared in good time at the soli- 
citor’s office, where he was anxiously expected by his 
son, and by all others interested in the suit. He had 
been up all night, but did not appear to be much 
fatigued, and was evidently in better spirits than 
wien he had quitted London the previous evening. 

‘Glad to see you again,” said Fellowes; ‘“ but 
what did you go for? You would have done better 
to have remained and spent a pleasant evening with 
us.” 

“That has yet to be proved,” Mr. Brownlow 
answered. ‘This, perhaps, may show the con- 
trary.” 
_ He drew the letter from his pocket-book, and gave 
it to Mr. Fellowes, who looked at it first with surprise 
and then with increasing interest. Many questions 
were asked, among them where the letter was disco- 
vered, how he came to think of looking in that place, 
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and why he did not look there sooner? He would 
not tell them of his dream; he had charged Mrs. 
Brownlow not to speak of it, and there was not an- 
other living creature who knew anything about it. 
The dream might be only an accident. Most people 
would have said that it was so. The vision of the 
night had been fashioned, by a natural and simple 
process, out of the events and conversation of the day. 
But John Brownlow had his own opinion on this 
subject. He liked to believe that the thoughts both 
of the day and night had been directed by One above, 
to whom he had cried in secret when smarting under 
the imputations which had been cast upon him in the 
court, and by whose power our sleeping and our 
waking thoughts are alike directed and controlled. 
To His sight the hidden letter had been naked and 
open. He alone knew of its existence; and it was 
by His providence, so the good man held, that he 
had been directed where to find it. 

“‘Tt is an important letter,” said Fellowes—‘‘a 
very important document indeed. It may help our 
case materially. It would have been better for us if 
it had been written after the will was altered, de- 
scribing what had been actually done instead of what 
was contemplated; but it shows the testator’s inten- 
tion plainly; and if it is admitted in evidence it may 
have a decided influence in our favour.” 

There were too many ‘‘ifs’’ in Mr. Fellowes’s speech 
to satisfy those who heard him; but Fellowes was 
known to be cautious. 

The production of the letter in court caused a great 
sensation. The will was now once more carefully 
inspected. The judge himself sent for his magnifying- 
glass and examined it line by line, and sentence by 
sentence, reading the doubtful parts by the light 
thrown upon them by this letter, which was evidently 
in the same handwriting as the alterations. The 
opinion gained ground that there had been no révo- 
cation of the will, and that the testator’s intention was 
such as Arthur Neville and his solicitors contended 
for. It was in vain that an attempt was made to set 
aside the letter as of no authority; it had given 
a clue to the testator’s object in altering his will, 
and that, carried to its legitimate conclusion, was 
sufficient. 

Mr. Brownlow, however, to his great dismay, 
was again called into the witness-box. He was 
required to give his account of the finding of 
the letter, and was so closely pressed to explain 
the instrumentality by which he had been led to 
search for it, that, in spite of his unwillingness, he 
was compelled to relate the particulars of his dream 
in open court. 

But the attempt to throw ridicule upon his state- 
ment met with little success. He told his story so 
simply and with such evident sincerity, that «. trong 
feeling of sympathy was awakened in the minds of 
those who heard him. That the letter was genuine, 
and the handwriting that of the late squire, there 
could be no doubt. It might be by a mere chance that 
it had been brought to light at the eleventh hour ; 
but John Brownlow having been compelled to make 
the facts public, expressed his own conviction on that 
part of the question modestly and plainly, and was 
listened to with interest and respect. 

Counsel on both sides now conferred together. 
Looking to the judge and gathering his opinion of 
the case from a few words which he let drop, they 
began to talk among themselves of an arrangement, 





while he waited for them patiently, with the air of 
co2 
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one who had made up his mind. The end of it was 
that by mutual consent Arthur Neville left the court 
the acknowledged owner of Thickthorn and Dul- 
borough under his uncle’s will. His brother was to 
give up possession of the property and to receive an 
annuity during his life. The costs on both sides 
were to be paid out of the estate, and no demand 
was to be made upon the elder brother on account 
of rents and profits which had been received by 
him. Then the next case was called, and the 
parties on both sides went away congratulating or 
condoling with each other as beseemed the event. 

‘‘ Talk of the uncertainty of the law!” said one. 
‘* Yesterday they were safe, and to-day, where are 
they ?” 

‘It’s all chance,’”’ said another. ‘‘ Who could 
ever have thought that a cause of this kind would 
have been lost and won through an accidental 
dream ?” 

So John Brownlow heard them talking one to 
another. But he would not admit in his own mind 
that there had been any chance or accident in the 
matter. Looking into the past, it was not by accident 
that he had been brought to occupy that house in 
which the letter lay concealed. If he had not been 
ejected from the Grange he would never have had 
access to the place where this important document 
was to be found. He and his wife had striven 
against the act of oppression which had deprived 
them of their old home. They had yielded with 
reluctance ; and yet what excellent results had fol- 
lowed! If even they had kept possession of their 
house until compelled by the expiration of a legal 
notice to quit it, or if an attempt had been made to 
prove the will when Arthur Neville first proposed it, 
the discovery of this letter, if it had been made at all, 
would have been made too late; for, in that case, 
they would have been still living at the Goshen, and 
the house at Windy Gorse would have been in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s possession. The suggestion of his 
dream could not then have been followed up. He 
could not have gone down at midnight to another 
man’s house and forced open another man’s bureau 
to satisfy his own visionary conjectures. 

Yes; everything had been ordered for the best, 
and John Brownlow liked to think that the dream, 
trivial as it seemed, was itself a direct link in the 
chain by which the Providence which shapes our 
ends had brought the truth to light. 


CHAPTER XLV.—‘' EVER AFTER.” 


The heavens forbid 

But that our loves and comforts should increase 

Even as our days do grow. —Shakespeare. 
Tue bells at Dulborough rang a merry peal as soon 
as the result of the trial was made known, and the 
little town, usually so quiet and apathetic, awoke in 
a flutter of delight. The street was full of people 
congratulating each other, as if in celebration of some 
great national victory. They all knew Arthur Neville, 
and he had been a favourite with most of them. The 
new man, his brother, had always been a stranger; 
few of them had ever seen him until he came among 
them to receive his rents, and, beyond giving him 
their money, to be taken away and spent in a foreign 
land, they had had no dealings with him. Thus they 
had looked upon him as an interloper, and could not 
but rejoice that, as their squire and landlord, they 
had now seen the last of him. The news spread 
quickly ; Arthur Neville had sent a telegram to Mrs. 
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Brownlow, which was borne through the village on 
its way to Windy Gorse by a messenger on horseback, 
who, having already at Nobottle picked up a rumour 
of the result of the trial, did not fail to repeat it to 
those of whom he inquired his way. A group of 
men and women followed him to Mrs. Brownlow’s 
gate, and her smiling features, when she ny yp at. 
the door with the open telegram in her hand, was 
sufficient to call forth their hearty cheers. Many of 
them pressed forward to shake hands with her and 
to signify their pleasure. Soon afterwards the 
farmers and other neighbours came to visit her to 
hear the news with their own lips and to read the 
telegram with their own eyes, and the going to and. 
fro along the narrow path was almost incessant ; the 
door stood open, and every one who came was re- 
ceived with joy and went away well pleased. 

There was very little business done in Dul- 
borough that afternoon. In that respect, and in that 
only, it resembled the Dulborough of our first 
chapter. Then there was sorrow and gloom and rain, 
and a tolling bell, and low, whispering voices, and a 
general feeling of depression everywhere. Now the 
sun was shining brightly as it sank towards the hills, 
and a golden glory, streaked with vermilion, gave 
promise of a splendid morrow. Now, too, every eye 
was bright with exultation, and the streets were full 
of men and women talking, laughing, and in high 
good-humour, discussing, among other things, the 
consequences which would follow presently, and 
which must be celebrated with more ringing of bells. 

Thickthorn would no longer be shut up as it had 
been. The young squire would live there as his 
uncle had done. He would not want to run away 
from it into foreign parts. He was never happy 
anywhere else. And there would be a lady at the 
Hall. There may have been some differences of 
opinion about the lady. It would be a great lift for 
Lizzie Brownlow, some of them said. They hoped 
it would not turn her head. But they were not dis- 
posed to be critical at sucha time. Lizzie had been 
a favourite with most of her neighbours, and a good 
friend to the poor. No doubt she would make proper 
use of her advantages. So, when the bells rang out 
again a few days later, Arthur Neville having re- 
turned to his home at Thickthorn, the rejoicing 
again was general; and those who met him going 
about the fields, as he had been used to do of old, 
greeted him with unaffected pleasure, and wished 
him happiness. Labouring men, seeing him pass, 
left their work and ran to the hedge-side, that they 
might bid him welcome, and held out their horny 
hands to give him a hearty grip, reminding him 
how they had played cricket with him ‘in the Home 
Close” years ago, or had given him a ride upon the 
waggons at harvest time. One old man, with a 
back as round as a wheel, breaking stones by the 
roadside, called to mind how he had once pulled 
him out of the river, and taken him to his cottage, 
and ‘shifted him” before the fire; and if he had 
not been at hand just then, and a bit more active than 
he was now, he, Mr. Arthur, would very likely have 
been drowned, and then there would have been no 
young squire at Thickthorn, and no young lady to 
look after him and keep the place together; and 
long life and happiness to them both! 

Such reminiscences and congratulations gave plea- 
sure to all concerned, and there was every reason to 
hope that the good wishes so freely and heartily 





expressed would be happily fulfilleg. 
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Of course, there was more ringing of bells as 
time went on, and, indeed, before time had gone 
much farther. There ought to have been a double peal 
to do full justice to the next occasion; for then there 
was a double wedding solemnised on the same day, 
at the same hour, at the same church, by the same 
vicar, and with the same rites and benedictions. 
Arthur Neville-Thornton—for he had now taken his 
late uncle’sname—bestowed that name upon his bride, 
who signed herself Elizabeth Brownlow (for the last 
time) in the parish register, where Michael and Eva 
occupied the next space to them. 

‘‘For better for worse, for richer for poorer ;” 
that had been agreed upon long ago; though with 
some misgivings; for if Arthur Neville had lost his 
cause, he would have had to work his way upward 
in the world, and to have made a home by his own 
industry before he could have offered it to his wife. 
Now it was ‘‘for better and for richer.” But why 
should we say so? We cannot tell with certainty 
what things are better or worse for us in this world, 
nor who among us are really the richer or the poorer. 
The same blessings are pronounced upon all, the same 
promises are made to all, and there is happiness and 
wealth for all. If only the same Divine Providence 
be recognised, and trusted, and obeyed, as Ruler 
over all, then ‘all things come alike to all,” and 
He who made all things in the beginning, and pro- 
nounced them ‘‘ very good,” will make them all good 
again. 

"Michael and Eva shared the general congratula- 
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tions, and the two married couples went. to their 
several homes with hearts full of thankfulness and 
joy —Arthur Neville-Thornton and his bride to 
Thickthorn, Michael and Eva to Windy Gorse, John 
Brownlow and his wife to their old home, with its old 
name, the Goshen, Mr. Chamberlain having given 
it up to them willingly to go to another “ resi- 
dence” and another stewardship. 

It was not quite the same house to them in some 
respects. The legends which they had loved to read 
upon the hearth had disappeared; the children who 
had been brought up there were gone. But two of 
them were near neighbours, and they could see and 
hear them daily ; and other two only a little farther 
off, where they could think of them, and some day 
follow them : 


‘* OF those who sit and love you up in Heaven, 
Say not, We loved them once.” 


The rooms seemed at first large and lonely, and the 
house empty and silent, but John Brownlow and his 
wife had many blessings yet and much to be thankful 
for. The links which had bound them to the present 
life were being gradually loosened, the steps to a 
higher and better world made easier and broader. 
The house was but a house after all. The nome was 
not really there. The true home to which some had 
been already gathered in, towards which they were all 
advancing, and from which none should ever be cast 





out again, was yet to be enjoyed, and they were 
happy and contented waiting for it. 





MINIATURE PAINTING. 


WE sometimes hear people asserting complain- 
ingly that miniature painting is a lost art, and 
that photography has put it todeath. Is that so? 
or is the fact otherwise ? 

We should have to go very far back to trace the 
origin of the miniature painter’s art, and if we 
carried out our inquiries we should probably find 
that the first miniatures were painted on vellum, and 
were the work of the monks of the middle ages, 
many of whom spent their lives in the ornamentation 
and illumination of missals, breviaries, saintly bio- 
graphies, and books of devotion. If we are right, 
the first miniatures were faces of the Virgin and 
Child, of the Apostles and early saints—all imagin- 
ary portraits, or copies of features to which legend 
and tradition had imparted a kind of sacredness. 
Some of these productions still preserved, are, though 
defective in drawing, exceedingly beautiful, and seem 
to have been executed with pigments of a peculiar 
kind, possessing little transparency, but yet capable 
of the most tender effect combined with delicate 
minuteness of detail. It is no wonder that an art so 
fascinating should come to be practised by secular 
hands, and that those who practised it with the 
enthusiasm it was calculated to inspire should in the 
course of time bring it to perfection. 

We have no space, however, even if we had the 
means of pursuing it, for an inquiry into the origin 
of the art. It may suffice for us to glance at the 
practice of it in England, mostly within our own 
recollection, until it began, about thirty years ago, to 
decline. Miniatures were painted in oil colours on 
thin plates of copper in the time of the Charleses. 


Some which we have seen are about two inches by 
one inch and a half, and were probably intended to be 
worn as brooches or lockets. They are of little value, 
though their colouring is generally good, reminding 
one of Kneller’s delicate palette; and it is very likely 
that many of them were painted by him. Oil colour, 
however, as it is now generally prepared, is not a fit 
material for miniatures; it is only when such colours 
are ground to the utmost possible fineness that they 
can be advantageously used for such work. There 
have been, notwithstanding, some few most admirable 
painters of miniatures in oil on ivory, with one of 
whom we were acquainted more than fifty years ago, 
whose works were in great local repute, and had to 
be highly paid for. 

Who it was that first painted miniatures with 
water-colours on ivory is, perhaps, not discoverable ; 
but it was he, whoever it was, that was the occasion 
of the wondrous perfection to which the art ulti- 
mately arrived, and of the universal popularity it so 
long maintained. The present generation can have 
but an imperfect idea of the exquisite beauty of these 
productions when seen at their best. Those among 
us who can recall the miniature rooms in the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions of thirty or forty years back, 
when the marvellous creations of Robertson, Thor- 
burn, Bone (enamels), Jackson, Chalon, Thewrenetti, 
Scovell, and Ford, of Bath, and fifty other famous 
names, hung in compact order on the crowded walls, 
are alone qualified for judging of what is lost to art, 
and the lovers of the beautiful and the true, through 
the rise and progress of photography, and the sub- 





stitution of a mere mechanical process for the truimphs 
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of genius and skill. Meanwhile, those who fortu- 
nately possess good specimens of the miniature 
painter’s art—a Cosway, a Thorburn, or a Jackson,* 
for instance — know how to prize them, and they 
treasure them wisely, for it is pretty certain that the 
finest specimens will go on increasing in value. 

It is true that before the advent of photography 
there were in London, and in all populous towns, 
legions of miniature painters, so called, who knew 
nothing of the art they professed. They prospered 
because the public liked to possess pictures of them- 
selves and their friends, and being generally no 
judges of art were content with the least approach 
to likeness, and pleased with the soft and adventitious 
colouring which the merest tyro could produce. 
These popular practitioners made their pictures 
rapidly and cheaply, and many of them, from long 
and daily practice, could even produce striking like- 
nesses, although they could not draw correctly, or 
recognise a good drawing when they saw one. 

The price of a fine miniature by a first-rate artist 
varied, according to the size, from some thirty to a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty guineas, while the 
charge of the cheap professors, who hung out their 
productions on a thousand door-posts along the most 
frequented thoroughfares, was often as low as half- 
a-crown, and seldom exceeded twenty shillings. 
When photography came to the front it was among 
these cheap makers of faces that it first made havoc. 
The first photographic heads were positives on glass, 
producible .with very little trouble, and of course at 
but a trifling cost. They were almost invariably 
fairly good likenesses, though but sombre, gloomy- 
looking affairs. The cheap miniature daubers had 
to beat a retreat before them, and, indeed, vanished 
almost at once and simultaneously, simply because 
they could not compete in price with the professors 
of the new mystery. How easily and rapidly these 
glass positives can be finished off is patent to every- 
body, seeing that even now they are produced by 
thousands, in the London suburbs and country towns, 
at a shilling each, with neat frames into the bargain. 
In country places they are at a much lower price. 
A few months ago we happened to be present on a 
fair day at a provincial midland town. There was the 
photographer in a tent, who, assisted by his wife, was 
working off the heads of the labouring men and their 
wives and children, not to mention sweethearts, at 
the rate of about a dozen pictures in an hour. This 
worthy dispensed with the dark room altogether, his 
wife dashing the developer over the picture as he 
was in the act of withdrawing it from the camera. 
The pictures had a rather cloudy, smutty appearance, 
but they were fairly like, and the charge was three- 
pence each, frame included. Now and then in the 
summer time we come across the peripatetic pho- 
tographer, who has not only no dark room but no 
tent or shelter of any kind. He elects to take his 
stand close to some wayside inn or public-house, and 
he’ will furnish you with landscapes, groups,. or 
single heads, at almost any price you. like. Heisa 





* Jackson did not, if we recollect rightly, exhibit many of his minia- 
tures. Those we have seen were in private hands, and they were simply 
unrivalled. He was the most subtle colourist of his day, as those who 
cap call to memory his portrait of Flaxman will readily admit. It was 
pa‘ated in the style of Titian and had the look of having been hung up 
for centuries ; and it fairly astounded the artists of his time. Jackson 
was a zealous Methodist, and he preferred painting the preachers of that 
connexion at ten guineas each to working for the aristocracy, as he might 
have done, for ten times the sum. The portraits of the preachers he 
painted will be found engraved in the ‘‘ Methodist Magazine,” from the 
date of about 1820 to some dozen years later. He gave up painting them 
eome years before his death, on its being represented to him that by 
working at so low a rate he stood in the way of younger artists. 





sort of master of the black art; he buries his head 
and shoulders in a combination of box and cloak, 
where he is seen to wriggle and fumble about for 
some time, and ere long he emerges with his per- 
formance ready for framing, and really, when the 
subject is a roadside view or a building, it is well 
worth the trifle you have to pay for it. Wedo not 
pretend to have any idea as to how the thing is done. 

It was not until photographs began to be printed 
on paper from glass negatives that the fascinating 
art of -the accomplished miniature painter was 
seriously affected. It was seen at once that this 
process was capable of indefinite improvement, and 
that it would inevitably result in something nearly 
approaching to perfection of representation ; and no 
one saw this more clearly than the miniature painters 
themselves, not a few of whom began to study pho- 
tography, or to apply themselves to some other de- 
partment of art, in view of the extinction which they 
saw to be impending. 

The improvements so generally predicted were very 
rapidly effected, because men of science, as well as a 
considerable number of artists by profession, took 
the business in hand. Results most admirable and 
surprising fast followed each other, and richly re- 
warded their producers. As a method of portraiture, 
photography was pronounced perfect— it being 
assumed that the sun could not make mistakes, and 
could not be made to flatter, both which assumptions, 
however, were afterwards found to be baseless. As 
these printed pictures acquired popularity many of 
the old miniature painters took to colouring them, 
and found in this new practice some compensation, 
though not a very consolatory one, for the loss of 
their vanished vocation. It was found possible to 
print from the negative not only on paper, but on 
other prepared substances, and charming pictures 
were produced on tablets of chinaware, on ivory, on 
prepared metal plates, etc. These, when adroitly 
and carefully coloured, surpassed even the most 
finished miniatures in matters of detail, but could not 
rival them in colour, though many of them are most 
admirable performances. 

What has tended, perhaps, more than anything 
else to the success of photography among the upper 
and fashionable classes is the practice which came 
into vogue some twenty years ago, of sophisticating 
the work of Nature, and of preventing her, so to 
speak, from telling the truth. The first photo- 
graphers were compelled to be truthful because they 
could not help it, and the first sitters had to put up 
with honest transcriptions of their features, whether 
they were handsome or the reverse. Before very 
long, however, it was discovered that Nature’s proof- 
sheets could be corrected to a very considerable 
extent—-that the negative could. be made to submit 


to deletions and additions just the same as the types 


of the compositor; wrinkles could be thinned out or 
softened down; frowns and scowls could be miti- 
gated; dimples could be put in, and warts and moles 
taken out; and those oedematous bags which are apt 
to puff out beneath the eyes of some people at a 
certain age could be made to vanish altogether. This 
‘‘touching,” as it is called, is most welcome to a 
numerous class of sitters; they feel that it makes 
their faces presentable to their friends, and from this 
cause it may be that some of us have in our albums 
so many good-looking portraits of our homely-faced 
friends. So much for the assumption that ihe sun 
could not be made to flatter. 
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‘As to that other assumption that the sun could not 
méke mistakes—which means. that a photographic 
picture is always a correct one—it would be nearer 
the. truth to say that a photograph is never perfectly 
correct, although in good ones the deviation from 
truth is hardly perceptible, and is rarely detected 
save on very close inspection. Still we often find on 
comparing the photographs of the same head done at 
different times, or by different operators, that the 
faces are longer or wider in one than they are in the 
other. The difference is very minute, to be sure, but 
there it is, and people who detect it often wonder how 
it has been brought about. The simple fact is, that 
in order to have a perfectly true photographic pic- 
ture of any object whatever, the receiving surface— 
the negative glass—on which the picture is thrown 
by the lens must be exactly on the same plane with 
the object. If the receiving surface be out of the 
perpendicular the picture will be longer than it should 
be, and if the receiving surface be not strictly parallel 
with the object the picture will be wider than it 
should be. Now as it is physically impossible to 
ensure mathematical precision as to either of these 
conditions in practice, it follows that you cannot en- 
sure mathematical correctness in the representation 
of any object whatever by means of the photo- 
grapher’s art. Still, as we said before, the deviation 
from truth and fact is generally so trifling as to be 
hardly perceptible, and as a rule it is not perceived 
in the cartes de visite and cabinet portraits so familiar 
to us. Sometimes it happens that a complaisant 
photographer will purposely put his machine a trifle 
out of the true plane for the sake of flattering a 
customer. 

Now though a minute deviation from correctness 
is of but trifling importance in the case of small pic- 
tures, the case is very different when such pictures 
have to be enlarged to the size of life. An error that 
would escape your scrutiny in a head an inch in 
diameter will stare you in the face when the head is 
magnified seventy or eighty times. Hence it is 
necessary to take special care in photographing 
miniatures intended to be enlarged. That such care- 





fulness is not always practised, or is always quite 
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successful, is sufficiently patent to any one who cares 
to look for proof of it in the specimens exhibited by 
our cheap operators in their windows and on their 
show-boards. 

Objection is sometimes made to photography on the 
ground that it never does succeed perfectly with cer- 
tain faces. Why is it that some faces “ will not 
take,”’ as the term goes? We cannot say; but that 
the fact is so seems pretty plain. It may be that 
there is something inimical to the action of the actinic 
rays in certain complexions; or there may be some 
other defeating condition with which we are unac- 
quainted. Such persons, however, can still have 
their photographic portraits. ‘There are some highly 
accomplished artists in London who do very well by 
making chalk drawings from the life, of life-size, or 
semi-life-size, which drawings are submitted to the 
photographic process in place of the living originals. 
Of course they are known by good judges for what they 
are. When thoroughly well done they are, in our 
judgment at least, superior to the finest photographs 
from life. Photographs from portraits in oil are not 
at all equal to them—the pigments used in mixing 
the flesh tints, the yellows especially, often refusing 
to behave as they should do under the lens. 

To return to the question, ‘‘ Is miniature painting 
to become a lost art?’’ We hope and believe that 
shall not happen. There are too many lovers of the 
fine arts to allow us to think it will happen. We 
still see in our annual exhibitions a few miniatures of 
a really high class, occupying some small strips of 
space in lieu of the crowded walls of forty years 
ago; and we have reason to believe that the patrons 
of the most fascinating of all departments of por- 
traiture are increasing in number. If miniature 
painting recovers its lost status (and there is small 
risk in prophesying that it will do so) it will assuredly 
attain to greater perfection than ever; for the minia- 
ture artist will be a practical photographer as well ; 
he will get pose and outline from the camera upon 
his ivory, with just as much or as little texture and 
shadow as he shall think proper to work upon; and 
he may free his clients from attendance after a single 
brief sitting. 
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OLIVES. 
{= first sight you get of! of so plain a tree at first disappoints. 


There are 
three sacred trees of the world, sacred in religion 


the royal tree. The palm lords itself facile princeps 
over all the trees of the landscape. It is an aristo- 
crat. He that is among palms feels that he is in 
good society. But with the olive it is different. The 
olive is shy and secret, will not reveal its pleasant 
things to the flippant or unappreciative; still you 
get to love the olive after awhile, not for its associa- 
tions but for itself. 

I once spent an early spring among the olives near 
Mentone. It was in a house on the hills, above the 
fair and foul Monaco, that land of gardens, green 
and fresh and full of flowers. You could look down 
on the whole principality, see the sparkling rim of 





that charm you comes from the associations fancy | the blue Mediterranean fretting the low rocks all 
invests them with. Now the olive is so enclustered | round its shore, see to westward the medieval city 
with splendid associations that no wonder the sight and its rock towers and forts, see to eastward mere- 
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tricious Monte Carlo and its gardens and lures, see 
at night its glaring gas-lamps, and almost catch an 
echo of the revels in that painted pleastre palace, 
where the Sorceress of gambling holds her never- 
ending festival of sin. 

The olive-gardens where I lived were farmed by a 
man who paid as yearly rent for them half the pro- 
duce. Most of the land there was rented thus: Half 
the produce, oranges, wheat, wine, beans, vegetables, 
goes to the landlord, half to the farmer. There are 
numberless little farmers on these hills, terrace above 





Between the olives, when they are far apart, or on 
the edge when the ground is terraced, they grow beans 
and wheat and vine. These give occupation to such 
of the family as are old enough to work; for as to 
the olive itself it does not need much labour,* a 
trench dug for manure in the spring time, and the 
beating downt and gathering the fruit in harvest, 
that is all. 

There is seldom any barrier between these farms, 
save, = a rude stone hedge a foot or so high, 
matted together with aloe and spurge and ferns. 
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terrace, tenants of greater or smaller plots, mostly 
industrious and well-to-do. Their white cottages 
gleam from out the trees in the sunlight. When 
you toil up to them you find them wonderfully pic- 
turesque on the outside—vines straggling over trellis 
and arcade before the door, and flowers everywhere, 
but on the inside wonderfully uncomfortable, so at 
least you would say: the family mostly live out of 
doors. The children, healthy, happy little urchins, are 
sprawling about everywhere, an elder sister perhaps 
knitting and minding the babies. They look well, 
grow fat, and sturdy and brown, on bread and oil and 
sunshine. A few hens are scrabbling about, a cow 
is tethered to an olive-tree, and a cat blinks on the 
pergola. It is a kind of rustic dreamland. Far 
away and beneath in the sunshine stretches out the 
wide expanse of sparkling sea; far behind and above 
are the white peaks of the Maritime Alps. 





No impediment is put in your way to going any- 
where, so you may wander over hill and through 
glade, on and on, up and up, crossing mountain tor- 
rents here and there till you come to where the pine- 
trees grow, and the heath and the myrtle, above the 
line of cultivation. Indeed, if you are given to climb- 
ing, there is a whole region of arid rock beyond, and 
peaks innumerable. Get on a little knoll of vantage 





* “Quite opposite to these [grapes] are olives found, 
No dressing they require and dread no wound, 
The soil itself due nourishment supplies, 
Plough but the furrows and the fruits arise. 
Content? with small endeavours still they spring, 
Soft peace they figure and sweet plenty bring, 
Then olives plant and hymns to Pallas sing.” 

—Virgil, Georgics ii. 
+ Deut. xxiv. 20. “When thou beatest thine olive-tree, thou shalt not 
go over the boughs again,” 
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ground and scan the circlet of hills. Here and there, 
in rocky nooks, far off.on the mountain side, where 
the heat trembles at noon, and a broad purple sha- 
dow slants across when the sun gets low, are little 
villages almost the colour of the rock out of which 
they seem to grow, and high out of the reach of 
vegetation. And there, in the fastnesses of these fan- | 
tastic peaks, you can discern old fortresses and ruined 
castles of Saracenic origin, perhaps even an ancient 
village on the very summit. It is hard to trace 
where the reck ends and man’s workmanship begins, 








rich with their olive yards and vineyards. Yet the 
earth is never deep. The rock crops up everywhere. 
Given two centuries of neglect and the consequent 


ruin of terrace-work, the rains would wash down all 


the earth into the valleys, leaving the hills bare, just 
as the hills are now in the land once called the 
‘¢Pleasant Land.’”? You dream of Olivet here, and 
now and then you come upon trees as gnarled and 
cavernous and ancient as their august brethren in 
the garden of Gethsemane. The very wild flowers 
beneath your feet are the same as those that star the 


OLIVE PRESS. 


for from afar these places look like outgrowths from 
the mountain. The village of St. Agnese is an ex- 
ample, 2,000 feet, they say, above Mentone, naked 
to the summer heats and winter cold. What a 
strange life these villagers must lead! A few houses, 
a church, a castle, and a street, that is all their 
world, save from the ramparts a boundless view over 
hill and valley, and rich fertile coast and illimitable 
sea. The people dwell alone, are born, christened, 
married, and buried there. I was told in one of 
these mountain villages of women grown up who had 
never once been down to the shore, nor seen the 
town except from afar. 

But the region beneath where the olives and lemons 
grow is fair and fertile as the garden of the Lord. 
You are continually reminded of Palestine. Indeed, 
the hills about Jerusalem must, in the days of their 
pride, have been very much as these hills now are, 


hillsides in Palestine, and which call up to your 
memory the lesson of the flowers of the field. The 
fig-trees, with their thick privacies of green leaves, 
speak to you of Nathaniel; and the vine whispers of 
Him who once was pleased to compare it to Himsélf. 

I found it a good plan to follow up the bed of some 
mountain torrent—track it up to its source sometimes, 
but more usually follow up the four or five miles of 
its passage, winding and tumbling among the pines 
and olives. You come upon the most lovely bits of 
nature imaginable in the dells and dingles through 
which it works its way. Three or four of these tor- 
rents empty themselves along the shore at Mentone. 
At first your path lies up through gardens watered 
by little stone aqueducts, which rob the stream ere 
it gets to the sea, and carry it off hither and thither 
among the trees—a labyrinth of little runnels of fresh- 








ness. Every available platform and ledge is planted 
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with lemon-trees, and as you pick your way up from 
rock to rock you brush against the boughs of yellow 
fruit and white blossoms that hang over the torrent 
bed, and impregnate the air with fresh perfume—for 
with the lemon flowers and fruit grow together. In 
shady reaches you will find a company of village girls 
and women, with their dresses tucked up, on their 
knees washing linen. Each has appropriated to her- 
self some eligible boulder, and with her little pile of 
soaped things takes advantage of the waterfalls 
tumbling beside it. So the noontide rings with the 
sound of gossip and song. But higher up among the 
olives is the place to spread out your lunch. The 
olive only gives a half shade; looking up you can 
see the sky as through a trellis of leaves. The sun- 
light filters upon the wild flowers beneath upon which 
you lay out your meal. 

I said you get to love the olive. Its very unlike- 
ness to any other tree leads you to study it. The 
trunk is often cavernous with age, grotesque, gnarled, 
twisted—often a manifest caricature of something 
human, sometimes humorous, sometimes painful. 
From this are thrown out arms that break into a 
hundred branches, each feathered with innumerable 
sparkling leaves, which by reflected light stain the 
air with a kind of filmy green. The sunlight seems 
to get entangled in them. ‘The reverse of the leaf 
is grey like the poplar. A blast of wind would 
blow the tree hoary and white. The blue sky, or 
purple sea, seen through a veil of olive leaves be- 
comes, by complement I suppose, luminous with a 
colour not its own. The sky takes that greeny hue 
which is sometimes seen in red sunsets, and which 
Perugino puts into his evening skies. 

In these solitudes of the hill no sound stirs in the 
noon, save the prattle of the torrent among the pools 
and shallows, and, where it tumbles from boulder to 
boulder, the hum of bees and the chirrup of grass- 
hoppers among the flowers. Everywhere flowers ! 
Narcissus, ivy, orchids, periwinkle, and a glimmering 
carpet of scarlet and blue anemone. By the shady 
banks of the stream violets hang down in clusters 
all dewy with the spray, growing out of mossy hol- 
lows where the water trickles into little wells tufted 
on the edge with maiden-fern and adiantium and 
straggling creepers that dabble in the current as it 
passes along. Here and there you catch the glimmer 
of the sunny sea through the leaves, and so sight 
and sound and smell fall into one cherd and sing to 
you a lullaby of peace. 

They occasionally utilise the torrent to turn a mill 
—an oil mill. Some glen or hollow among the hills 
is chosen where there is a ledge or settlement, and 
here a mill-dam is formed to harvest the stream. The 
mill is a rustic erection, often built boldly across some 
cleft in the hill, and composted by joists and bridges 
lét into the rock. The framework of the mill-wheel, 
over which the water dribbles with monotonous plash, 
the bridge, and in fact the whole affair, is generally 
overgrown with long dripping garments of green— 
ferns and creepers yards and yards long, which hang 
down, dabble, and trailin the pool beneath. The 
object of the mill is to turn a pair of huge stones, 
with which they crush the fruit into a pulp. ‘The 
ripe olive is very much like a damson with a very 
hard kernel. In old times the people seem to have 
trodden the fruit as they tread grapes in the wine- 
fat (Micah vi. 15). ‘“ Thou shalt tread the olives, but 
thou shalt not anoint thee with oil.”” But now they 
grind the fruit, stones and all, into a pulp, which is 





set by, and when all the juice, oil and water, has run 
from it, this is put into bags and subjected to a con- 
tinued pressure. The liquid is put aside for the oil 
and water to separate, and the former is clarified, I 
believe, in some way by means of thin grass. But 
the cake, when taken out of the press, still retains 
some oil, and this is got out by mixing it with warm 
water and again putting it under pressure. This last 
oil, I believe, is the perquisite of the miller. The 
villagers use it for their lamps. In these primitive 
villages, and also in many parts of Italy, nothing is 
changed in the manner of domestic lighting since the 
classic days. Even the form of the lamp itself is the 
same, and the modern peasant still calls it by its old 
classic name, Zucerna. 

And so, wandering among the olives on these hills, 
your respect for the tree increases by familiarity. 
Now, as of old, its fruit is good for light, for food, 
or medicine. In the history of sacred antiquity 
its rank as second among the three sacred trees 
is well sustained by other uses. And you can 
hardly wonder, considering what these uses were, at 
the olive-tree’s rather sarcastic reply to the invitation 
of the other trees to the honour of a false position, 
‘* Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honour God and man, and go to be promoted over 
the trees?” (Judges ix. 9). 

For the oil olive was used to anoint kings and 
priests and prophets. It was used in the ritual of 
the Temple service with the sacrifice. Among his 
first fruits the Jew must offer oil. It was used 
medicinally; the leper was to be touched with oil, 
and later on. the dying man was to be anointed with 
oil in the name of the Lord. The lamps of the 
Temple were fed with oil, and in the tabernacle in 
the wilderness ‘‘ pure oil olive was to be put into the 
lamp to burn always.” At joyous festivals the 
guests were anointed with oil. “Thou hast anointed 
him with the oil of gladness above his fellows.” And 
lastly, it was used for food with the staff of life; the 
cruse of oil and the barrel of meal went together. 
One thing more. Was there nota grove of olive- 
trees in the outer courts of the Lord’s house (Zecha- 
riah iv.)? (There was a grove of palms to the 
Egyptian temples.) And is it not from this that 
the allusion of the Psalmist comes, ‘‘I am like a 
green olive-tree in the house of my God” (Psalm 
lii. 8)? There are olive-trees still in the courts of the 
Haraam, and perhaps they are descendants from the 
very trees that stood there in the time of our Lord. 

HOWARD HOPLEY. 





The Rainbow. 


A TRAVELLER journeyed o’er the plains, 

The tempest broke, the keen wind blew ; 

He murmured at the falling rain, 

The gale that pierced him through and through. 


But by-and-by the sunbeams flung 
Pale radiance from their misty shroud ; 
And right before his path there hung 
A rainbow on the darkest cloud. 


The traveller smiled ; ah! this shall be 

My solace in a time of woe ; 

But for the cloud I should not see 

The shining of God’s covenant bow. 8. E.G. 
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MR. CARLYLE’S LETTERS. 


HE letters of Mr. Carlyle which from time to 
have found their way into print have been 
remarkable for practical wisdom. Couched in his 
characteristic language, they have embodied advices 
by which many a young man has profited. They 
afford, too, pleasant glimpses into his manner of 
aiding less fortunate brethren by helping them to a 
truer knowledge of themselves. We find some ex- 
cellent specimens of this class in a volume recently 
published, and transfer the following to our pages 
as having more than a personal interest. 

Mr. James Dodds, to whom they were addressed, 
was a young Scotchman, whose early projects were 
crossed by adversity. After an erratic youth he had 
bound himself apprentice to a solicitor, and as he 
neared the completion of his term made the Scottish 
bar the goal of his ambition. Poverty, however, 
still dogged his steps, and in hope of eking out his 
means of livelihood he began to think of writing for 
the press. Having confided his difficulties to a fel- 
low-student and cousin, this friend (the Rev. James 
Dodds, of Dunbar, whose interesting Memoir pre- 
faces the book* from which we quote) sent his letter, 
without his knowledge, to Mr. Carlyle, from whom 
in due course he received the reply which we 
append : 


5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
London, 5th February, 1840. 

Dear Str,—It would surely be a duty and a luxury to help 
a young man struggling in such difficulties, outward and 
inward, as those of your cousin. Unfortunately, however, there 
seems nothing, or very little, beyond barren sympathy and 
wishes, that I could offer in the way of help. A man is not so 
easily helped ; the help that would avail such a man as your 
cousin seems to be must come from within rather than from 
without. 

As to this project of writing for the periodical press, I must 
say, in the first place, that there is yet no evidence of your 
cousin’s having acquired a faculty to write what would be 
successful or useful there. Then, secondly, my concern with 
that department of things was always in the utmost degree 
exoteric, and for a good many years back has altogether ceased ; 
so that any furtherance of mine could advance him but a little 
way, if atall. And then, alas! thirdly, that it is doubtful to 
me whether the highest conceivable ‘‘success” in that course 
might not be for your cousin an evil in place of a blessing. I 
speak advisedly in this matter. There is no madder section of 
human business now weltering under the sun than that of 
periodical literature in England at this day. The meagrest 
bread-and-water wages at any honest, steady occupation, I should 
say, are preferable for a young man, especially for an ambitious, 
excitable young man. I mistake much if your cousin were not 
wise to stick steadfastly by his Law and what benefits it will 
yield him; studying, of course, in all ways, to perfect and 
cultivate himself, but leaving all literary glory, etc. etc., to lie 
in the distance, an obscure possibility of the future, which he 
might attain, perhaps, but also could do very well without 
attaining. In another year, it seems, his official salary may be 
expected to increase into something tolerable ; he has his 
mother and loved ones within reach ; he has, or by diligence can 
borrow and have, some books worth reading ; his own free heart 
1s within him to shape into humble wisdom, or mar into violent 
madness ; God’s great sky is over him, God’s green, peaceable 








* Lays of the Covenanters, by James Dodds. With a Memoir of the 
eared by the Rey. James Dodds, Dunbar. John Maclaren and Son, 
edinburgh. 


earth around him. I really know not that he ought to be in 
haste to quit such arrangements. 

Nevertheless, if he persists in the purpose to write, which, in 
my ignorance of the details of his situation I know not that he 
should absolutely avoid doing, let him by all means try it. If 
he turn out to have the fit talent, he will decidedly find an 
editor; if not, it is better in all ways that he do not find one. 
I will, with great readiness, forward his paper to the proprietor 
of ‘* Fraser’s Magazine,” who is my bookseller, and have it 
looked at. I would offer it to any other editor whom your 
cousin might suggest, provided I knew such editor ; but except 
Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, whom I did once know, I can think of 
no other much worth applying to, if, indeed, these be worth it ! 
They will make short work of the business, and answer truly, 
‘This thing seems fit for ws ; this thing seems not fit !”” That 
is all they will answer. 

In conclusion, I should say that your cousin ought decidedly 
to try for some other subject to start with than criticism on 
Shakespeare. Doubtless he must know best what he has the call 
to write upon, if he have really an inward call. But the thing he 
will have the chance to write entertainingly upon will be some- 
thing he specially himself has seen ; not probably Shakespeare, 1 
should say, which all the world these two centuries has been 
doing its best tosee. Excuse this abruptness. I would gladly 
help your cousin, if I could. tAjre piAue! For the present I 





subscribe myself yours truly, 
T. CARLYLE. 


Subsequently there arose a friendly correspondence 
between Mr. Carlyle and the struggling clerk himself. 
The following letters bear upon the outstart in life :— 


London, 21st September, 1841. 

My Dear Sir,—The truthful genial temper manifested in 
your letter cannot but increase the interest I felt in you. It 
will be good news in all time coming to learn that such a life as 
yours unfolds itself according to its promise, and becomes in some 
| tolerable degree what it is capable’of being. The problem is 
| your own, to make or tomar; a great problem for you, as the 
like is for every man born into this world. 

You have my entire sympathy in your denunciation of the 
‘*explosive” character. It is frequent in these times ; and 
deplorable wherever met with, Explosions are ever wasteful, 
woeful ; central fire should not explode itself, but lie silent, far 
down, at the centre, and make all good fruits grow. We cannot 
too often repeat to ourselves, ‘‘ Strength is seen not in spasms, 
but in stout bearing of burdens.” 

You can take comfort in the meanwhile, if you need it, by the 
experience of all wise men, that a right heavy burden is precisely 
| the thing wanted fora young strongman. Grievous to be borne ; 
| but bear it well; you will find it one day to have been verily 
| blessed. ‘I would not for any money,” says the brave Jean 
| Paul in his quaint way, “have had money in my youth.” 
| He speaks a truth there, singular as it may seem to many. 
| By the way, do you read German? It would be well worth 
| your while to learn it ; and not impossible, not even difficult, 
| even where you are, if you so resolved. These young obscure 
years ought to be incessantly employed in gaining knowledge of 
| things worth knowing, especially of heroic human souls worth 
| knowing ; and you may believe me, the obscurer such yearsare, 
it is apt to be the better. Books are needed, but yet not many 
| books; a few well read. An open, true, patient, and valiant 
soul is needed ; that is the one thing needful. 

I have no time here, in this immeasurable treadmill of a 
place, to answer letters. But you may take it for a new fact, 
that if you can, as you say, write without answer, your letters 
shall be altogether welcome. If at any time a definite service 
can be done by answering, doubt not I shall make time for it. 
I subscribe myself, in great haste, yours with true wishes and 
hopes, T. CARLYLE. 








London, 20th May, 1843. 
| My Drar Sir,—Several weeks ago I duly received your 
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letter, and read it, as I always do your letters, when they bring 
such news of you, with welcome and pleasure. _ It has been‘in 
my mind ever since to write to you with a certain expansion in 
some hour of leisure, but as that hour does notarrive, and, alas ! 
gives no promise yet of arriving, I must content myself with 
this swift and brief acknowledgment, rather than with none at 
all, which is the other branch of the alternative. 

You are an enthusiastic man, and look at all things through 
magnifying lenses, productive, too, of beautiful prismatic tints 
brighter than nature; nevertheless, I find your image of the 
object sharply distinct, and just, too, though exaggerated on a 
larger scale than usual. The scale is not mathematically im- 
portant ; the distinetness and the justness are alone important. 
On the whole, I like that mood of mind very well ; a true por- 
trait and a gigantic one, done with halos and tints of the rain- 
bow ; there are worse kinds than that. 

It gives me great pleasure to find you persevere so manfully, 
** following your star,” where, except the star itself occasionally 
beaming in the distance, there can be little to cheer you by the 
way. Persevere, persevere; that is the strength of aman. I 
will promise you all manner of good if you persevere. You shall 
have victory, more conquest perhaps than —- you yet 
believe ; you shall have heroic battle, which is the noblest 
conquest of all. 

It is far from my advice that you should relax in your Law 
studies, in any of your studies, which I honour you for prosecut- 
ing in a strenuous silence. Nevertheless, it strikes me that 
you might be gradually attempting something in the way of 
writing too. You.have, doubtless, , Haven now and then, which, 
by thrifty assiduity, you might devote with advantage to trials 
in that kind. I speak with reluctance about writing, whither, I 
know, all your ambition tends, opposed by all your virtue and 
philosophy. But I fancy you are getting stronger on that latter 
side, and can afford a little excursion there bya time. Writing 
as well as Law ee to be learned ; and to writing, as I can 
predict, you, amid all your Law, or after all your Law, will pretty 
certainly come at last. A solid man knows how to combine the 
ideal with the practical ; to do the obligato better than another, 
and combine with it the volwntario, which others think not of. 
May a good Genius guide you always! 

To Gordon, who likes you well, I send many kind regards, and 
with good hopes and good wishes, I am, yours most truly, 

T. CARLYLE. 


Chelsea, 11th July, 1844. 

My Dear Srr,—You are probably right in your determination 
towards London ; at least I will by no means say you are wrong. 
Your description of Edinburgh life has much in it that agrees 
with my own experience and observation there, and certainly 
the patience with which you have seen and admitted all that, 
and silently gone on with it, and are still ready to go on with 
it, in manful diligence under such conditions as there may be, 
is of good augury for you here or elsewhere. ‘‘ Go where we 
will, we find ourselves again in a conditional world.” 

Of Law in London I know nothing practical. I see some 
few lawyers in society at times, a tough, withered, wiry sort of 
ren ; but they hide their law-economics, even when I question 
them, very much under lock and key. I have understood that 
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the labour is enormous in their }rofession, and the reward like- 
wise ; the successful lawyer amasses hundreds of thousands, 
and actually converts himself into what we might call a 
‘* spiritual speldrin,” no very blessed bargain ! On the whole, 
I would not prophesy for you the first prizes in such a course, 
nor like you the worse that you went without prize at all 
- it. But there is much here besides Law ; Law is a small item 
ere. 

The great question is: Dare you, Must.you? It is an awful 
enterprise that of London, but also full of generous results if 
you have strength. Strength to look chaos and hell in the 
face; to struggle through them towards the Adamantine 
Isles! For a literary lawyer, I should say Edinburgh was 
far preferable. Success in Law here is totally incompatible 
with Literature. This you should reflect on before starting. 

On the whole, if you have the offer of a clerkship that will 
secure you subsistence, there can be no harm in coming up to 
take a view of us, and to try what kind of chaos we are, 
There is much here to interest a brave young Scotchman, to 
expand him, to repress him, and in many ways instruct him 
if he have strength to learn. If he will not learn, they will 
kill him here in one way or other. 

You may depend very certainly on my omitting no oppor- 
tunity that may arise to further you in this matter. If my 
power equalled my inclination you were very safe in it. ~ If 
your present half-certain outlook end in nothing, pray apprise 
me of that, and I will at least speak to some persons 
about it. 

And so I will wish you a wise resolution, wise and genuine 
as in the sight of God your Maker, which indeed is wishing you 
all. The heedless clamour and babble of our fellow-creatures 
do but bewilder us. ‘‘Thou must be a great man,” they cry, 
‘* or we will not be flunkies to thee!” ‘*‘ Who wants you for 
flunkies ? I will be a small man !”—Believe me, yours very 
sincerely, T. CARLYLE. 


Mr. Dodds proved himself worthy of these counsels. 
He came to London, made good his professional rela- 
tions, and was often a visitor at Chelsea on Mr. 
Carlyle’s reception evenings. In earlier days, during 
the time of the Reform Bill agitation, he had distin- 
guished himself as an orator, and in later years he 
maintained his reputation as a speaker by frequent 
lectures. One series, on ‘‘ The Covenanters and their 
Times,” attracted much attention in Scotland, and 
was afterwards expanded and published as a book. 
“The Lays of the Covenanters” were originally 
contributed to magazines, and now first appear in a 
collected form. They embody the stirring deeds of 
another age, and fitly picture the heroic faith which 
triumphed even in death. No better memorial to 
Mr. Dodds could have been devised. The volume is 
prefaced by an able and genial memoir, which fully 





portrays his chequered career. 





A TRIP TO NEW ZEALAND AND BACK. 
I. 


N the 26th October, 1878, I took train at Fen- 
church Street for Gravesend, en route for New 
Zealand. I had in my pocket a couple of rather 
costly pieces of paper, which entitled me and my wife 
to cabin passages on board the Aconcagua to Mel- 
bourne, and from thence by colonial steamer to New 
Zealand. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
accommodation which I found on board the magni- 
ficent steamer at anchor in the Thames. Most people 
nowadays know all about the mighty ships which 
rush hither and thither with their hundreds of pas- 
sengers and thousands of tons of freightage. Suffice 
it to say that in the Aconcagua I found what seemed 
to me as perfect a contrivance for getting from one 





part of the world to another as human ingenuity 


could possibly invent. After taking possession of 
my ‘state cabin,” I soon realised how fortunate it 
was that our temporary home remained stationary for 
some twenty-four hours, thus giving us all ample 
opportunity for settling down comfortably. The first 
thing after arranging one’s cabin’s details was to take 
note of the surroundings of the remarkable residence. 
It soon became apparent that we were a floating 
farmyard. 

A walk of a hundred feet towards the ship’s bows 
revealed what would constitute the live stock ofa 
decent little English farm. About a score of 
fine bullocks stood tethered to substantial stalls on 
either side of the deck; a flock of fifty sheep were 
meekly nibbling away at a feed of hey in elaborate 
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pens adjoining these stalls. Farther on, some twenty 
or thirty quarrelsome porkers asserted themselves, 
apparently as greedy and vicious over their wash as 
any pigs of the United Kingdom. In ingeniously- 
contrived hutches some hundreds of fowls, ducks, and 
turkeys were exerting themselves to the uttermost 
to make the best of the one world in which they had 
for a short season to live. A sleek Alderney cow, 
for our milk supply, was munching away at specially 
sweet morsels in a cosey quarter a little nearer the 
main-deck ; and a butcher’s shop on the other side 
stood ominously suggestive of what might happen in 
the future history of the, happily, non-reflective 
quadrupeds round about. Descending a flight of 
steps,el found other provision for the wants of the 
human family about to be propelled through Old 
Ocean at the rate of three hundred miles a day for 
some forty or fifty days. 

In the steward’s department, I found a well- 
stocked grocer’s shop and general provision store. 
More than a thousand bags of flour; tons of loaf- 
sugar; innumerable jars of preserves; all kinds of 
potted meats ; every luxury of Fortnum and Mason’s ; 
scores of tins of Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits ; hams 
by the dozen ; chests of tea; cases of grapes; casks 
of apples ; boxes of oranges; a waggon-load of Cross 
and Blackwell’s delicious products. Never was such 
a heaping together of earth’s edible delights. In 
another quarter was the ship’s wine cellar. Here innu- 
merable bottles of Bass and Guinness and hundreds 
of cases of champagne, brandy, claret, and wines of 
every kind, met one’s view. A few moments’ reflec- 
tion at once dissipated the astonishment felt at the 
prodigious display. How many were there to be fed 
during the next six weeks? Over six hundred 
people ; in fact, a decent-sized parish. 

The incidents of the voyage are scarcely worth 
recording. After embarking the remainder of our 
passengers at Plymouth, we steamed off in brave 
style for the Bay of Biscay, somewhat anxiously 
wondering how we should fare during that notorious 
stage of our voyage. Happily the bay was at its 
best, and we rushed past it in fine style, every 
stitch of canvas on and engines at full speed. 

Our first stoppage after leaving Plymouth was at 
‘St. Vincent, one of the Cape de Verde Islands. This 
is a coaling station, and we had to ship about five 
hundred tons to keep our terrific fires going—we con- 
sumed some fifty tons daily. The four-and-twenty 
hours spent here were far from being uninteresting. 
Scores of canoes came from shore laden with bananas 
and other fruits and vegetables, and scantily-dressed 
natives amused us with their diving feats. Sixpences 
thrown into the sea were unfailingly secured by the 
expert divers. Of splendid oranges, a dozen could 
be bought for sixpence. The temptation to gorman- 
dise was rather strong. It was a delicious feast. 
Well would it have been for many if nothing worse 
had been consumed. Unhappily, some of our voy- 
agers found on shore a more subtle delight, and a 
sad display of intemperance ensued ere we got clear 
off. The price paid for the coal—which was all 
Newcastle—was about a guinea and a half per ton, 
and the wage paid to the coal-heavers was about one 
shilling and sixpence per day. 

Our next stoppage was at the Cape, where more 
coal had to be taken in, and an opportunity was 
afforded of visiting Cape Town and paying our 
respects to Sir Bartle Frere. Some adventurous 
spirits ascended the far-famed Table Mountain. The 





town lies at the foot of this huge phenomenon, and I 
should imagine that the heat must be very great. 
It was almost unendurable that November day. We 
were soon off again and away over the Indian Ocean, 
until the coast of Australia was reached. On Tuesday 
afternoon, December 10th, we cast anchor before 
Adelaide. Nothing could exceed the magnificence 
of the spectacle now presented to us. Yonder, far 
inland, was the beautiful capital of South Australia. 
Stretching away for interminable distances behind were 
ranges of lofty hills, dotted here and there with the resi- 
dences of wealthy citizens. A railway of some seven 
or eight miles conveyed those of us who chose to go 
on shore to Adelaide, the youngest and fairest of the 
Australian cities. Any one going to the Antipodes 
with limited information respecting our colonies, and 
expecting only log-huts or wooden shanties for resi- 
dences, would stand confounded amid the splendid 
buildings of Adelaide. What I saw was in reality 
a miniature Paris. Nearly all the buildings were of 
stone—a beautiful material superior to our Bath 
stone. The shops would compare with those in Regent 
Street, and the rows of trees planted down the chief 
streets suggested the Parisian Boulevards. 

An interesting episode of this short stay off Ade- 
laide was the meeting of old friends. On board our 
vessel were many who had come out at the request 
of well-to-do colonists—cousins, brothers, sisters, and 
in some cases fathers and mothers. It was quite 
exciting to listen to their mutual greetings. Many 
years had intervened since last they had met, and 
recognition was not always prompt. As the tug drew 
near with relatives from Adelaide or elsewhere to 
meet their friends many strange scenes and incidents 
occurred, as may be readily imagined. You heard 
exclamations of this kind: ‘‘I see him! Look there, 
Jane; there’s our Jack—him with the straw hat! 
Can’t yousee him?” Or, ‘‘ Why, that’s our Mary! 
How the girl’s grown, Bob! Why, her looks quite 
the grand lady ! ”—this from a weather-beaten couple 
to whom a noble-hearted girl, who had married well 
in Australia, had sent the money in order that they 
might come out and take life easy for the remainder 
of their days. God bless such daughters! Now and 
then a slightly awkward circumstance occurred. The 
sister whom a prosperous brother had invited to come 
over from the Old Home was painfully poverty- 
stricken in appearance, and a perceptible shudder 
was visible.on the smartly got-up young fellow’s 
face. Then it would be a well-to-do tradesman who 
had to recognise, in a sadly seedy-looking ne’er-do- 
well, a father to whom, in a fit of generosity, he had 
sent home fifty pounds to bring him over. One case 
of this kind struck me as being specially awkward. 
A gentlemanly young fellow came on board accom- 
panied by two or three well-dressed ladies—his wife 
and her sisters. By-and-by he spied his quest. His 
brother was a passenger, and to see the way in which 
the ladies quizzed their shabbily-dressed and very 
common-looking brother-in-law was a study. One 
case was almost tragic in its character. Among our 
steerage passengers was a poor, drabbled woman, 
with two or three dirty children hanging to her 
tattered skirt. A well-dressed man came on board 
for his wife, whom he had at length sent for after 
years of absence. As I saw them meet I thought I 
had never seen anything more affecting. Let us hope 
there was real love in his heart, which would look 
through those rags to the Mary of his youth’s first 
warm affection. 
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As the eight bells sounded on Wednesday morning, 
indicating the hour of noon, the signal was given, 
and we were once more “afloat on the ocean wave.” 
Early on Friday morning we steamed into Hobson’s 
Bay, the noble port for Melbourne. Occupying the 
whole of the vast arc of shore in front and on either 
side of us was the far-famed city of Melbourne and 
its suburbs. Scores of ships of all nations lay at 
anchor in the bay. Here I bade adieu to the Acon- 
cagua; and as no New Zealand steamer would be 
leaving for four days, I had a good opportunity of 
seeing the pride of all Australians—Melbourne. A 
railway at the pier conveyed us the three miles into 
the heart of the city. Itwas a splendid surprise, cer- 
tainly, as I drove up Elizabeth Street, and past the 
Post Office, to my hotel. Here was an imperial 
city, the growth of forty years only! The Town 
Hall would be an ornament to one of our finest cities, 
and the various churches and other public buildings 
were marvels of architectural skill and lavish expen- 
diture. Miles of streets branched out in all direc- 
tions, and the utmost: bustle was visible in the 
business quarters. A block of land in a principal 
street—Collins Street—large enough for a good-sized 
shop, was valued at £30,000. Not the least wonder- 
ful thing in connection with the city was the abun- 
dant supply of pure water. Nearly every house had 
its bath-room, and an unstinted supply was ever to be 
had. All around the city’s outskirts were the resi- 
dences of prosperous merchants and professional men, 
who appeared to be as snugly ensconced as any of 
the fortunate dwellers in St. John’s Wood or 
Clapham. 

On Wednesday morning I took my passage on 
board the Albion, one of the fine fleet of steamers 
belonging to the Union Steamship Company, for New 
Zealand. A five days’ steam over a somewhat stormy 
twelve hundred miles of sea brought us within sight 
of the Bluff, the extreme southern port of the South 
Island. 

As the green plains and fern-clad hills of New 
Zealand broke upon our view, a feeling as of a return 
home came over us. We might have been passing 
along the North Devon coast, and yonder bold cliffs 
might have been the romantic heights of Ilfracombe. 
A railway at the Bluff conveyed us to the new and 
rising town of Invercargill. Here I got my first con- 
ception of what New Zealand meant to the over- 
crowded denizens of the Old Country. It was a 
second Great Britain, and by Britons was it being 
inhabited. The town of Invercargill, but yesterday 
an uncultivated waste, is the capital of that division 
of the country known as Southland. It has already 
a population of about 3,500. Well-planned streets 
are gradually being lined with noble shops and 
public buildings, and land on the outskirts of the town 
which, but a short time back, was bought for £1 or 
£2 an acre, is now eagerly sought after at from £30 to 
£40 per quarter-acre section. The well-paid labourers 
are acquiring freehold homesteads, and farmers are 
solving the agricultural question in a perfectly conclu- 
sive manner. They pay no rent, and what their own 
corn feeds their own families enjoy. They have no 
bother about unexhausted improvements, because 
every stroke of work and every shilling of capital 
expended on their farms tell for themselves and 
their posterity for ever. 

Our next port was Port Chalmers, the entrance 
gate of that pride of all good Scotchmen—prosperous 
Otago. Here the Macs were in full force, and hence, 
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of course, a rush of commercial enterprise. All was 
bustle and go-a-headness. Entering the railway, we 
were soon conveyed to Dunedin, the foremost city of 
New Zealand. I cannot stop to describe the magni- 
ficent scenery of Port Chalmers and the route to 
Dunedin. Language fails to convey an idea of 
the grandeur of those snow-capped hills, those grassy 
slopes, those rugged cliffs, that glorious expanse of 


waters, and that peerless ‘‘blue above,” with its ‘ 


dazzling orb flooding the vast panorama with a deli- 
cious warmth. No; I must leave all that unwritten. 
Suffice it that I record my emphatic testimony that one 
such view of it all as I had on that Christmas Eve 
was honestly worth the whole cost of the journey, 
and that no one who has entered Port Chalmexs on a 
glorious Midsummer Day will ever lose the vision 
from his mind’s eye. In the city of Dunedin one 
found a second Edinburgh. Prosperity seemed 
written on every street. Poverty or distress were 
unknown. The toilers were well paid, and could buy 
a forequarter of lamb for half-a-crown. 

«At the entrance to a labour agency office I saw 
posted up a list of wants which would make the 
English unemployed wish themselves there. Cooks 
were offered from £40 to £70 per annum; dairy- 
maids, £40 to £50; shepherds, £60 to £70 and 
rations; and various artisans from 10s. to 15s. per 
day of eight hours. One of the churches—the Knox 
Presbyterian Church, built at a cost of £30,000— 
struck me as being the prettiest church I had ever 
seen. Perhaps it owed much to a singularly romantic 
site. At first one feels at a loss to conceive where 
all the wealth—the proofs of which are all around 
one—can possibly come from. A little study, how- 
ever, soon explains the mystery. A rich soil, and 
still richer mines below, explain the phenomenon. In 
seventeen years £35,000,000 worth of gold has been 
taken out of New Zealand mines, and the wealth of 
the soil may be inferred from the fact that the esti- 
mated value of the crops of corn and grass, stock, 
etc., on the two million acres of land in cultivation 
last year (1879), was no less than £12,000,000 sterling. 
A total of thirteen and a half millions of sheep, 
mostly merinos, explains the enormous wool export— 
upwards of sixty million pounds weight yearly. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Dunedin there 
are seven or eight coal mines in active operation, and 
it is an interesting fact in connection with all this 
growing wealth that a considerable ‘enthusiasm of 
humanity ” is developed when the occasion demands 
it. On the occasion of a recent dreadful explosion 
near Dunedin, when thirty-four miners were killed, 
the people of the colony raised no less than £13,000 
for the support of the widows and orphans. Nume- 
rous large manufacturing establishments are spring- 
ing up in and around Dunedin. Agricultural 
implements, but lately all imported from England 
or America, are now being manufactured at home. 
One firm in Dunedin turns out over 1,000 double- 
furrow ploughs yearly, some 350 reaping machines, 
400 sets of harrows, 40 seed-drills, etc. A large wood- 
ware manufactory has been established, with what 
results may be inferred from the fact that in four anda 
half years ending 1877 the partners having taken out 
£1,000 a year each, a balance-sheet showed a divisible 
profit of over £59,000. ‘The timber business of the 
firm—now, I believe, a company—is a huge affair, 
their five large mills Seing capable of turning out 
1,200,000 feet monthly, and an aggregate of 800 
hands being employed. 
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NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON. 


Leaving Port Chalmers, we steamed on to Port 
Lyttleton, a highly romantic spot, and the entrance 
to the fair and semi-ecclesiastical province of Can- 
terbury. It being Christmas Day, I wended my 
way, in obedience to the summoms of a ‘‘ church- 
going bell,” to a quiet little edifice where I found a 
respectable audience assembled. Very tastefully was 
the sacred building decorated, and the venerable 
minister, who might have been an English rural vicar 
from his appearance and deportment, gave us a very 
simple but seasonable discourse. The whole thing 
was very home-like, and I have rarely enjoyed a 
religious service with a more hearty relish. 

The following day I took train to Christchurch, the 
splendid capital of the province. Here fresh revela- 
tions of home influences awaited one. All along the 
route the green hedges and neat homesteads of old 
England appeared. I might have been riding on the 
Great Eastern Railway through the fertile flats of 
Lincolnshire. Arrived at Christchurch, I beheld a 
great city stretched out before me, with a population 
of some twenty-five thousand individuals. Spacious 
streets, fine churches, noble public buildings, large 
manufactories, ambitious shops, were all around. 
Verily it was a marvellous product of a quarter of a 
century’s toil and thrift. 





NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE BELLEROPHON. 


_— the notable pictures in this year’s exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy is Mr. Orchard- 
son’s ‘* Napoleon on Board the Bellerophon.” We 
are not surprised that it is one of the four pictures 
selected by the,Royal Academicians for purchase by 
the Chantry Fund. The subject is familiar, and 
always interesting. The excellence of the picture 
makes us the more wish that it were free from errors 
pointed out by one who is far more than an accom- 
plished art critic. Mr. Orchardson will no doubt 
regret that he had not an opportunity of consulting 
Mr. Sala before, instead of being criticised by him 
after, painting this historical picture. All due praise 
is given, but Mr. Sala proceeds, in a style much 
superior to routine notices of picture galleries, to point 
7 how the painting might have been truer and 
etter. 


Mr. Orchardson may be unaware that it was open 
to him to relieve the gloom of this scene by an infu- 
sion of the feminine element, seeing that the Countess 
Bertrand was on board the Bellerophon, and was 
constantly on deck with the ex-Emperor. The aitti- 
tude and the facial expression of the ‘‘ Conqueror and 
Captive of the Earth” are superb. He is not too 
corpulent, for both the engravings of the period and 
his medallic history, which extends from 1796 to 
1815, show that, by the last-named year, he had 
grown enormously fat—grown out of ‘all conscience,” 
as Theodore Hook, who saw him at St. Helena on 
his, the defaulting treasurer’s, way home from the 
Mauritius, cynically observed. Nothing could be in 
better artistic taste than the grouping of the suite 
and their complete isolation from their ruined chief. 
There will be a conflict of opinion as to whether the 
figure of Napoleon is or is not too tall. Some will 
have it that he does not look more than five feet 
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four; others that he is not much under five feet ten ; 
and the exactest tests of perspective measurement, 
and ‘scaling’? his height with that of Bertrand, 
whose stature can be easily ascertained, will be 
needed if any historical value is to be claimed for 
this picture. From the historical point of view, its 
chief and irremediable defect lies in the circumstance 
that the costume of Napoleon is wholly and ludi- 
crously inaccurate. Mr. Orchardson has represented 
the Exile in the petit chapeau and the redingote grise 
—the little cocked-hat, the grey great-coat, the mili- 
tary boots, and the spurs, which are so familiar to 
us all. This is the Napoleon of Austerlitz, the Napo- 
leon of Wagram, the Napoleon of Grenoble during 
the Hundred Days, perhaps the Napoleon of Water- 
loo, and the Napoleon of Madame Tussaud’s; but 
most certainly it is not the Napoleon of the Belle- 
rophon. The authorities as to the dress which he 
wore when he was received by Captain Maitland are 
multitudinous and easily accessible. Let Mr. Orchard- 
son refer to the pages, among others, of Count Excel- 
mans and of Baron Fleury de Chaboulon; he will find 
that Napoleon, when he came on board at Rochefort, 
was dressed in the uniform of the Chasseurs of the 
Guard—a green swallow-tail coat with red collar, 
cuffs, and lapels, and gold epaulets, white waistcoat 
and small-clothes, and military boots. Hé wore the 
star, and his breast was crossed by the broad red 
ribbon of the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
‘“« Aye,” the adherents of Mr. Orchardson may argue ; 
‘‘but the uniform coatand theepaulets and decorations 
are all under the grey great-coat. The boots you 
concede; and, considering the great-coat and the 
boots, what fault can you find with the artist’s 
accuracy ?”? We reply that itis distinctly stated by 
Count Excelmans that, although Napoleon boarded 
the Bellerophon in high boots, he substituted for 
them on the following morning silk stockings—he 
was vain of the symmetry of his leg—and shoes with 
gold buckles, and that he wore the smalls, the silk 
stockings, and the buckled shoes during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. There was nothing strange 
at the time in wearing silk stockings and pumps on 
board ship. In such nether encasements Nelson was 
killed at Trafalgar. It was in kerseymere smalls 
and silken hose that a young gentleman of Plymouth, 
who was afterwards to be famed as Sir Charles Locke 
Eastlake, the accomplished and genial President of the 
Royal Academy, saw Napoleon the Great when the 
Bellerophon arrived at Torbay. Young Mr. East- 
lake, rowing round the ship, made a sketch of the 
ex-Emperor standing at the gangway between the 
hammock-nettings. From this sketch he painted a 
picture, from which a mezzotint engraving of great 
merit was made, and that engraving may be con- 
sulted by those who wish to clear up a very curious 
moot point. But, it may be finally argued by the 
redingt.c grise party, if it were indeed a raw and 
murky morning on the 23rd of July, would not 
Napoleon have naturally donned his great-coat when 
he came on deck? Granted, we reply ; but it happens 
that he had not brought with him from France the 
particular and traditional redingote grise which Mr. 
Orchardson has painted. Excelmans and Fleury de 
Chaboulon concur in stating that he wore an olive- 
green great-coat, and this statement is curiously con- 
firmed by the inventory of Napoleon’s wardrobe, 
drawn up by and signed by himself at St. Helena. 
In this inventory, which has been reprinted in Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Life,” in Montholon, in Las Cases, 
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and in a host of other authorities, are comprised a 
blue cloak—the cloak of Marengo—and a great-coat 
of green and grey. This may have been the olive- 

een great-coat of which Excelmans and Fleury de 

haboulon speak, and it may have had a grey collar 
and cuffs, or a grey lining and lapels; but it could 
no more have resembled Mr. Orchardson’s and 
Madame Tussaud’s legendary redingute grise than a 
pea-jacket resembles a plaid ulster. 





Among the Clods, 


Up speeds the lark to the morning sky, 
The sunshine on his wings, 

Till he seems a speck to the straining eye; 
And faintly his carol rings, 

As upward and higher he soars and flies, 

And sings at the gates of Paradise. 


Downward anon I see him come 
Back from the shining halls; 
Through the glittering shimmer of heaven’s blue 
dome 
Like a stone to the earth he falls. 
Quenched his sweet carol, hushed his song, 
Again a dweller the clods among. 


My soul goes up to the far-off sky, 
Higher than lark e’er soared ; 

The mists and shadows beneath me lie, 
As forth of my heart is poured 

A jubilant song, whose numbers rise 

Up to the Master of Paradise. 


O fluttering soul! O trembling wings! 
Downward ye tend your flight, 

Back to the earth and sordid things, 
And heaven fades out of sight : 

I sit in the shadow sad and long, 
Again a dweller the clods among. 


J. ASKHAM. 





Varieties. 


RoyaAL ACADEMY PICTURES BOUGHT FROM THE CHANTREY 
Bequest.—The Royal Academicians have bought with the 
Chantrey Fund, from the exhibition of 1880, Mr. Poynter’s ** A 
Visit to Hsculapius,” Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘On Board H.M.S. 
Bellerophon,” Mr. H. W. B. Davis's ‘‘ Returning to the Fold,” 
and Mr. Brett’s ‘‘ Britannia’s Realm.” ; 


Marcus AvRELIUs.—M. Rénan took as the subject of one o 
his Hibbert Lectures the character and works of the Philosophie 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. It is an old and favourite theme 
with those who would exalt Deism over Christianity, and who 
are content with human nature without divine guidance. Al- 
though not acknowledging the written word of Revelation, it 
was as impossible for Marcus Aurelius as for Mohammed to be 
wholly free from the influences derived from the Hebrew or the 
Christian Scriptures. But apart from this consideration, the 
true estimate of Marcus Aurelius was given by Canon Liddon, 
who, in a sermon in St. Paul’s, has referred to M. Rénan’s indis- 
criminate eulogy :—‘‘ When somebody told them in beautiful 
language that all of them would be much better if they gave 
more time and thought to the study of persons like the Emperor 


VARIETIES. 


Marcus Aurelius, they naturally wondered. That Marcus 
Aurelius was, for a pagan emperor, more than respectable, that 
there were many fine, manly, and true things in his * Book of 
Thoughts,’ that his life was marked by excellence, must be 
frankly granted ; but when they were told that his book was an 
everlasting gospel, surely they would say, ‘ Literary infidelity 
has done this man a wrong by the excess of its panegyric.’ If 
not, they could not but ask whether the characteristic virtue of 
himself and his subjects were more than the social refinement 
of avery select and fastidious clique, whether it had the slightest 
effect upon the indescribable degradation of the multitudes who 
thronged around the gates of his palace, whether it prevented 
the Imperial philosopher from associating himself and his 
government with what was worthless and bequeathing his vast 
Tesponsibility to a profligate buffoon, whether it secured the 
general virtues of the one religion which could make men kind 
to all and feel love for all.” 


Ice TrapE.—Ice has now become an interesting subject on 
account of the exorbitant price which the ice companies have 
determined to demand for it. It is also interesting because the 
trade, both domestic and foreign, is largely American, and 
beeause we are the great consumers of the world. We had 
long used ice at home before we began to export it. Exportation 
was begun 75 years ago by Frederic Tudor, of Boston, who then 
sailed to Martinique in his own brig with a cargo of 130 tons, 
He continued in the business, though he made little or no 
money until after the war of 1812. Three years later he obtained 
important — from Cuba, including the monopoly of 
Havannah. In May, 1833, he sent the first cargo to India, and 
it was delivered at Calcutta the following autumn ; in 1834 he 
sent the first cargo to Brazil; and he carried on the trade alone 
until 1836, when other persons entered into it. Some 20 years 
since the Wenham Lake Ice Company began exporting ice to 
Europe, and has done so well that it now has active competitors. 
We used to send 20,000 tons to Great Britain, whose supply now 
comes mainly from Norway, The total value of ice stored in 
this country in ordinary years is computed at from 5,000,000 dols. 
to 6,000,000 dols., and of the ice trade of Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia at 4,000,000 dols., which shows that a value of some 
10,000,000 dols. is added to a comparatively small body of 
water merely by freezing. The demand for ice rapidly increases 
every year, and it is probable that by the end of the century the 
ice crop of the globe will be worth 20,000,000 dols.— New Yori: 
Times. 


CoBBETT AND SHEEP FLuKes.—A correspondent of the 
‘‘Times” has recalled a characteristic passage from William 
Cobbett, in connection with the recent scare about flukes in 
- :—‘ Though no farmer, I have read with interest some of 
the letters you have published about flukes in sheep. They 
remind me of a passage in Cobbett’s ‘Rural Rides,’ which, I 
suppose, refers to them, and which has long been known to me 
as an illustration of Cobbett’s style, not only of expression, 
but of thought. Here is one of his denunciations of those 
who think ‘reason’ can explain all mysteries :—‘I hate to 
hear the conceited and disgusting prigs seeming to take it fur 

ted that they only are wise Tenens others believe in the 
incarnation without being able to reconcile it to reason. The 
prigs do not consider that there is no more reason for the 
resurrection than for the incarnation, and yet, having taken 
it into their heads to come up again, they would murder 
you, if they dared, if you were to deny the resurrec- 
tion. I do most heartily despise this priggish set for their 
conceit and impudence; but, seeing that they want reason 
for the incarnation, seeing that they will have effects here 
ascribed to none but usual causes, let me put a question or two 
to them.’ Then follow seven questions, the last of which is 
this :—‘7. What causes flounders, real little flat fish, brown on 
one side, white on the other, mouth sideways, with tail, fins, 
and all leaping alive, in the inside of a rotten sheep, and of every 
rotten sheep’s liver? Let these prigs answer these questions. 
Fifty might be given you, but these are enough. Answer these. 
I suppose you will not deny the facts? They are all notoriously 
true. The last, which of itself would be quite enough for you, 
will be attested on oath if you like it by any farmer, plough- 
man, and shepherd in England. Answer this Question 7 or 
hold your conceited gabber about the “impossibility” of that 
which I need not here name.’ It would be difficult to find in 
all Cobbett’s writings a e more characteristic of the man. 
I wonder that no one has ever taken the trouble to write a 
magazine or newspaper article about the influence of Cobbett on 
later writers. Large parts of Lord Beaconsfield’s Young Eng- 
land novels are full of Cobbett, but he is rapidly passing into 





oblivion. I suppose Question 7 is pretty well answered now.” 
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} LA RUE DU PELERIN 


The Illustrated Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 





THE SUNDAY AT HOME. 


SIXPENCE 





MONTHLY. 


PPLOELYYePrmrwmwmemw MOODY 


The JUNE PART is now ready, containing— 


Anna Cavaye. 
(Jilustrated.) 


Country Air for Town Children. 
Morning and Evening. J/lustrated by JouN C. STAPLES. 
Sister Dora. (With Portrait. ) 


Incidents of a Journey Round the World. By 
the Rev. W. Urwick, M.A. XII. Tokio and its Missions. 
XIII. A Trip to Nikko. (Jilustrated.) 


Saturday Evening. (J/lustrated.) 


Cousin Mabel’s Experiences. Gathering up Fragments. 
By Miss E. J. WHATELY. 


The New Life. IV. The Power of Prayer. 
The Pulpit, Ancient and Modern. By the Rev. E. 
Paxton Hoop. VI. The False Finery of the Pulpit. 


FRONTISPIECE.—A BEAUTIFULLY 


By SARAH DoupNey. Chap. X.—XV. 





The Solitariness of Christ in His Temptations. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


A Week among the Mountains of Jamaica. By 
a Medical Missionary, 


Illustrated Letters to my Children from the Holy 
; LAND. By Henry A. Harper. 


Madame Simonet’s Troubles. 
Pages for the Young:—Pearl.—The Card onthe Nosegay. 


Pulpit tn the Family —A good Conscience.—Watch and 
be ready. 


Poetry :—Children’s Voices.—A Sabbath Hymn.—He hath 
done all things well, 


Carnac, Brittany. (Jilustrated.) 
Religious Record of the Month. 
Scripture Exercises :—Sabbath Thoughts, 


ILLUMINATED SCRIPTURE TEXT. 








FRENCH 


BOOKS. 


These Books are nicely bound in cloth, and will be found useful as School Class Books or Prizes. 


s. 
MARTIN LUTHER ... ee aie pes oes 6 
RECITS D'HISTOIRE DE L’EGLISE ... 
LE MUSEE DES ENFANTS 


SCENES BIBLIQUE POUR LES ENFANTS, 
ANC. ET NOUV, TEST. Each part 2s., complete 


LA COUSINE DE VIOLETTE ... 

MEMOIRES D'UNE FAMILLE HUGUENOTT E 
HISTOIRE POPULAIRE DES VAUDOIS 
AONIO PALEARIO . 

SOUVENIRS DE JEUNESSE 

MARGUERITE BEDE * 

LES MARTYRS POITEVINS _... 

HERMINE, L7ENFANT DE ST. ELVIS 

LA PORTE SANS MARTEAU 

ULYSSE . vee 

CE QU’ ON VOoIT SOUS LES TROPIQUES 
EMILIA ... ey os 
LES ENFANTS DE CLOVERLEY 


LUCILE; OU, LA LECTURE DE LA BIBLE. 
Par Monop poi : 


VIE DE GUSTAVE ADOLPHE . es 
MICHAUD, L’ORPHELIN ... 

LA PETITE ROSE ... 

LES PECHEURS DE PORT-DERBY 

LE TISSERAND DE NAUMBURG 

LES MOINEAUX DE LA CITE Wes 
DORA HAMILTON; OU, OMBRE ET LUMIERE 


oan of 
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HISTOIRE DE JACQUES, BONNEVAL, 
RACONTEE PAR LUI-MEME—EPISODE 
DES DRAGONNADES .. eee : 6 


| JACQUES BONNEVAL, OR THE DAYS OF 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF 
STOUGHTON. Illustrated. 
STORIES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. 
CHILDREN’S MUSEUM. 
BIBLE PICTURES FOR 

Engraving on each page. 
VIOLET’S COUSIN. 
MEMOIRS OF A HUGUENOT FAMILY. 
MUSTON’S HISTORY OF THE VAUDOIs. 
PALEARIO, THE ITALIAN REFORMER, 
OLD SCHOOLFELLOWS. | Illustrated. 
BEDE’S CHARITY. By HeEssBa STRETTON. 
THE MARTYRS OF POITOU. By Liévre. 
ERMYN; OR, THE CHILD OF ST. ELVIS. 
THE DOOR WITHOUT A KNOCKER. 
ULYSSES. 

‘UNCLE NED'S VISIT TO THE TROPICS. 
EMILY ; OR, A MOTHER’S LEGACY. 
THE CHILDREN OF CLOVERLEY. 
LUCILLA ; OR, 

By Monon. 
LIFE OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
MICHAUD, THE ORPHAN. 
LITTLE ROSE: A STORY FOR GIRLS. 

THE FISHERS OF DERBY HAVEN. Illustrated. 
THE WEAVER OF NAUMBURG. Illustrated. 
CITY SPARROWS. _ Illustrated. 

DORA HAMILTON ; OR, LIGHT AND SHADOW. 


PILGRIM STREET. By the Author of ‘*Jessica’s First 
Prayer.”’ Illustrated. 


LUTHER. By Dr. 


CHILDREN. With a large 


FONTAINE, 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
THE READING OF THE BIBLE. 


Illustrated. 


THE 
DRAGONNADES, By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell,” 
Illustrated. 





For a full list of the Religious Tract Society’s publications in Foreign Languages see the ForrIcn 


CataLocug, which may be had gratis on application to 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
































FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 
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Sts. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt. - 


The Lands of Scripture. 


G. GREEN, D.D. 


8s. each. J/mperial 8vo. 

1. Pictures from Bible Lands,: Drawn ;with 
Pen and Pencil. Edited by the Rev. S. G. GREEN, 

D.D. The Engravings by Edward Whymper and others. 


2. “Those Holy Fields.” Palestine Illustrated 
by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, 
LL.D. With numerous Engravings. 

3. The Land of the Pharaohs. Egypt and 


Sinai Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D; With fine Engravings. 


4. English Picturés, Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By. the Rey. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and 
the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontis- 





piece and numerous Wood Engravings. 


“f 7s. 6d. 
The Midnight Sky. Familiar Notés on the 


Stars and Planets. By Epwin Dunkin, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. With 32) Star-Maps, and other 
Hlustrations. New and Revised Edition. 7s. 6d. cloth 
boards ; 9s. with gilt edges. 


“The Harvest of a Quiet: Eye.” Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, 
M.A. With Engravings by Noel. Humphreys, Har- 
rison Weir, and other Artists. 6s; 6d. cloth elegant. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. _ A com- 
Fation volume to ‘*The Hatvest of a Quiet Eye.” 

y the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A., Rector of St, Audrie’s, 
Bridgewater. 6s, 


cloth elegant. 


Random *’Truths in. Common Things. 
By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, M.A; . Engraviugs. — 7s. 
cloth elegant. 4 


With numerous fine Engravings. 


% 

5s. each. 

A Yacht Voyage Round England, 
W. H. G. 
Voyages,” etc. 

The Prism: Unequally Yoked : a Tale of Egyp- 


tian Life—Life in a Swiss Chalet; or, The Good Step- 
mother—From Darkness to Light : a Tale of Spanish 


By 
KINGSTON, author of ‘‘ Captain Cook’s 
Profusely Tilustrated. Cloth, gilt. 


Life. By M.L..WHATELY and two Members of her 
Family, - With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 


Sketches: of : Jewish: Social Life in the 
Days of Christ. By the Rev.. Dr. EpersHeiom. 
Imperial 16mo. Cloth boards, gilt. 


The Temple: its Ministry and Services at the 
Time of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 
Imperial 16mo. Cloth boards, 

The New Biblical Atlas and Scripture 


Gazetteer. With 16 finely-engraved Coloured Maps 
by W. and A. K. Johnston. Cloth boards. 


The Months.. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
Edited bythe Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. ‘ New Eulition, 


to 6s. 








in imperial 16mo. With Engravings, cloth, gilt edges. 


Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. Containing “ Tie. Holy Fields,” and 
“The Land of the Pharaohs,” by the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D.; and ** Pictures ( 

This handsome volume forms a very k for ¢ 
Illustrated with superior Engvavings, and contains a large amount of Biblical information 


Lands,” by the Rev. S, 


suitable Book for a Present or a School Prize. It Hrofusely 
. ~\.% 


Elegantly bound, gilt edges. es 


5. American Pictures; Drawn with Pen and | 


Pencil. By the Rev, SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
New Edition. Profusely Illustrated, 

Swiss Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By-the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With nume- 
rous Illustrations by Whymper and others. 

French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By the Rev. Samuet G. GREEN, pD.p. 
With upwards of 150 Fine Engravings. 

Italian Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. S. MANNING, LL.D. Profusely Illustrated. 
Spanish Pictures, Drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. By the Rev. “SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. 
With numerous Illustrations, 


each. 


Scenes: from the Life of St. Paul, and 
their Religious Lessons. By the Rev. Dean 
Howson, D.D. With Illustrations. 6s. cloth, gilt. 

The Leisure Hour Volume for 
contains 828 pages of Interesting Reading, 
numerous Engravings by the best Artists. 7s. cloth 
; ; 8s. 6a. cloth extra, gilt edges; 10s. 6d, 
half calf extra. : 

The Sunday at Home Volume contains 828 

es of Sunday Reading, with numerous Coloured 
and Wood Engravings. 7s. cloth boards; 8s. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half calf extra. 

The Boy’s Own Annual.—The First Volume 
of the Boy’s OWN Paper. Profusely Illustrated with 
Coloured and Wood Reapeving’, and containing 588 
pages of Interesting and Instructive Reading. 6s. 

somely bound in cloth ; 7s. 6d. full gilt. 

Our English Bible: its Translations and 
Translators. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D, 
With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 6s. cloth boards, 
imitation half-binding. 


4s. each. 


Tales of Three Centuries.—I. A Huguenot 
Family. II. The Pilgrim Fathers. III. The Desert; 
or, the Church under the Cross. Authorised Trans- 
lation from the French of Madame GuizorT bE WITT?. 
Illustrated. Three Stories in one vol. Cloth, gilt. 


Chapters on Every-day. Things; or, His- 
tories and Marvels in Common Life. Profusely Illus- 
trated. ‘Imperial 16mo. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Boy and Man: A Story for Old and Young. 
With numerous. Illustrations by French. Imperial 
16mo. Bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Bede’s Charity. By Hespa Srretron, author 
of ‘* Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. With —"? by 
Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt. 


Worthies of Science. Biographical Sketches 
of Christian Scientific Men. By the Rev. Dr. 
STOUGHTON. Crown 8vo. 


Selections from the Poems of Charlotte 
Elliott. With Memoir and Portrait. 4s. cloth, gilt. 


6. 


For complete list of books for Prizes and Presentation, see The Society's General Catalogue, which will be sent gratis on application. 
A variety of interesting, instruetive, and attractively-bound books, at all prices, may be inspected ag the. Society's Depositories. 
London : 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northerti Entratice to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 
Brighton : 31, WestERN Roap. Liverpool: 18, SLATER STREET. Manchester: 100, CORPORATION STREET. 
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